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LATE  NEWS 


The  1952-53  cotton  crop  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
(area  north  of  the  equator)  has  been  adversely  affected  "by  heavy  rains. 
It  now  appears  that  this  year's  production  will  approximate  88,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross)  compared  with  an  earlier  estimate  of  123,000  bales. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  has  also  been  reduced. 


On  February  11,  1953,  the  G-overnment  of  Ecuador  decreed  that  8,500 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)'  of  cotton  might  be  imported  by  the  Association 
of  Textile  Manufacturers  free  from  consular  fees,  customs  duties,  and 
all  other  customs  levies  except  port  assessments.    This  Association, 
according  to  the  decree,  is  also  buying  the  local  crop  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Economy. 


It  has  been  reported  that  unusually  large  numbers  of  worm  larvae  of 
Sacadodes  pyarlis  have  been  observed  in  the  States  of  Yaracuy,  Cojedes, 
and  Portuguesa  in  Venezuela.    These  worms  may  cause  severe  damage  to 
the  1953-5^+  cotton  crop  and  it  is  being  recommended  that  cotton  plantings 
be  made  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  so  that  the  harvest  will  be  finished 
before  the  last  seasonal  appearance  of  the  worms.    Cotton  is  normally 
planted  in  Venezuela  during  June  or  July. 

The  1952-53  cotton  acreage  in  Mozambique  (planted  mostly  during  the 
latter  part  of  1952)  is  unofficially  estimated  at  about  650,000  acres, 
a  reduction  of  30,000  acres  from  1951-52,    It  now  appears  that  the  current 
crop  may  approximate  150,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  assuming  average 
weather  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  compared  with  140,000  bales 
in  1951-52. 

A  barter  agreement,  consummated  on  March  10,  1953,  provides  for  the 
exchange  of  82 ,500  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  115,000 
tons  (90,000  tons  Soviet,  15,000  tons  Bulgarian,  and  10,000  tons  Polish) 
of  wheat.    Presumably,  these  countries  will  receive  Egyptian  cotton  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  they  provide  wheat  for  shipment  to  Egypt. 
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REVIEW  OF  1952  WORLD  BEEADGBAUT  CROP 

World  breadgrain  production  in  1952  was  about  2ok  million  short  tons, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  -     This  is  about  3  million  tons  above  the  previous  estimate  and 
23  million  tons  larger  than  the  I95I  production.    The  current  estimate  for 
breadgraine  (wheat  and  rye)  is  the  largest  of  record,  exceeding  the 
previous  high  outturn  in  1938-39  by  6  percent.    Principal  revisions  from 
the  previov.s  estimate  are  for  Argentina  and  Australia,  harvest  returns 
from  both  countries  having  exceeded  earlier  forecasts.    See  Foreign 
Crops  and  .4arkets  December  15,  1952, 

The  increase  brings  the  world  wheat  estimate  to  7,320  million 
bushels,  85  million  bushels  more  than  the  previous  estimate.    This  is  QkO 
million  bushels  larger  than  the  T95I  production  and  1,295  million  bushels 
above  the  prewar  average  (1935-39).    A  large  part  of  the  increase  over  the 
prewar  level  is  in  North  America,  with  production  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  showing  a  sharp  increase  over  that  period.    In  addition  to 
the  large  increase  in  North  America,  the  1952  harvest  was  moderately  above 
the  prewar  level  in  all  other  continents.    Increases  over  the  1951  crop 
were  also  general,  and  especially  marked  in  the  principal  exporting 
countries. 

Wheat  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year,  July  1,  in  the 
United  States  were  1,5^5  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  about  170  million 
bushels  compared  with  beginning  supply  July  1,  1951  ^    Domestic  requirements 
are  not  significantly  different  from  the  678  million  bushels  of  the  preced- 
ing year.    Canada's  wheat  supply  August  1,  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year  was  900  million  bushels,  compared  with  some  7^0  million  a  year  earlier. 
Domestic  requirements  are  currently  estimated  to  be  about  160  million 
bushels,  13  million  below  those  of  I95I-52,    Most  of  the  1952  harvest  was 
very  high  grade  wheat,  in  contrast  with  the  high  proportion  of  low  grade 
grain  from  the  production  of  the  past  2  seasons, 

Argentina' s  excess  over  domestic  requirements  for  the  current  season 
is  now  indicated  to  be  aoout  160  million  bushels.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  situation  last  year,  when  the  total  supply  was  only  about  85  million 
bushels  to  carry  the  country  through  1952,  putting  the  country,  for  the 
frist  time,  on  a  net  import  basis.    The  supply  in  Australia  is  estimated 
about  25  million  bushels  larger  than  3°or  the  previous  year  and  provides 
about  95  million  bushels  available  for  export.    This  vould  cover 
the  country' s  quota  of  89  million  bushels  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,    Supplies  last  seaeon  were  low,  and  the  quota  was  reduced  to 
72  million  bushels  for  the  1951-52  wheat  agreement  year. 

In  North  America  the  current  wheat  estimate  of  1,997  million  bushelB 
is  the  largest  of  record,  with  a  record  crop  in  Canada  and  a  United  States 
crop  the  third  largest  of  record.    The  1952  production  was  29  percent 
larger  than  the  I95I  total  and  3^  percent  larger  than  the  prewar-  average. 
Pye  production  was  k-0  million  bushels  compared  with  39  million  in  1951  a^d 
5k  million  for  1935-39.    A  larger  Canadian  crop  offset  a  reduction  in  the 
United  States. 
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Wheat  production  in  Europe  ia  still  estimated  at  1,650  million  bushels. 
This  is  about  k  percent  above  the  good  outturn  in  1951-.    Increases  are  wide- 
spread throughout  western  Europe,  but  the  bulk  of  the  increase  is  in  France 
and  Italy.    In  Eastern  Europe,  however,  seme  decline  from  the  good  1951 
harvest  is  indicated.    Rye  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  67 0  million 
bushels.    This  is  slightly  less  than  in  1951  and  is  well  below  average, 
mainly  because  of  reduced  acreage. 

Breadgrain  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  been  slightly 
below  that  of  1951»    Some  increase  in  wheat  is  estimated,  which  was,  however, 
more  than  offset  by  a  smaller  rye  crop. 

Wheat  production  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  1,630  million  bushels,  This 
is  slightly  larger  than  in  1951  and  well  above  average,    A  good  net  increase 
in  acreage  is  reported  largely  because  of  the  substantial  increase  reported 
in  Turkey.    That  increase,  together  with  good  yields,  brought  production  to 
an  all-time  high  in  that  country.    Rye  production  in  Asia  was  estimated 
at  27  million  bushels,  compared  with  25  million  in  1951  and  the  prewar 
average  of  15  million. 

Wheat  production  in  Africa  is  still  estimated  at  the  record  figure  of 
175  million  bushels.    Good"  crops  in  French  North  Africa  offset  the  less 
favorable  outturns  in  Egypt  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,    Rye  production 
is  of  no  significance  in  this  area. 

South  America j s  wheat  production  of  375  million  bushels  is  the  largest 
of  any  recent  year  principally  because  of  the  good  outturn  in  Argentina. 
That  crop,  now  estimated  at  285  million  bushels,  is  the  largest  production 
since  l^k0-klo    This  is  somewhat  above  earlier -sea son  expectations  and  is 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  small  harvest  of  77  million  bushels  reported  for 
the  past  season.    Rye  production  was  at  the  record  level  of  50  million 
bushels  largely  because  of  the  record  harvest  in  Argentina*    The  crop  there, 
estimated  at  ^9  million  bushels,  contrasts  with  the  poor  crop  of  less  than 
h  million  bushels  last  year  and  the  prewar  average  of  about  10  million.  Un- 
usually favorable  growing  conditions  resulted  in  an  abnormally  large  pro- 
portion of  the  acreage  being  harvested  as  grain, 

The  latest  estimate  for  Australia  places  the  wheat  harvest  at  183 
million  bushels.    This  is  somewhat  better  than  had  been  expected.    This  is 
well  above  last  yearTs  outturn  of  160  million  bushels  and  the  prewar  average 
of  170  million  bushels.    Rye  is  of  no  significance  in  this  area, 

This  is"  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,.    It  is 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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HUNGARY'S  CROP  PROSPECTS 
UNSATISFACTORY 

Prospects  so 'far  are  not  bright  for  the  ebtong  Hungarian  food  supply. 
Unless  growing  conditions  for  spring  grains  are  considerably  "better  than 
for  those  planted  last  fall  for  the  1953  harvest,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Hungarian  bread  shortage,  already  serious,  will  continue  even  after  the 
next  harvest. 

After  the  summer  drought  of  1952,  which  hurt  the  important  corn  and 
other  feed  crops,  the  1952-53  new  agricultural  year  continued  unfavorable 
when  very  heavy  rainfall  during  October  and  November  retarded  autumn 
plowing  and  sowing.     Precipitation  was  more  than  double  that  of  normal. 
Shortage  of  seed,  and  resistance  to  unpopular  Government  policies, 
probably  also  were    adverse      factors.    In  spite  Of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  made  every  effort  to  force  early  seeding  of  winter  grains, 
with  a  deadline  fixed  for  October  20,  and  constantly  urged  continuation 
of  plowing  and  seeding  through  December  and  early  January,  acreage  fell 
short  of  the  officials  goals.     Continuing  bad  weather  through  the 
winter  months  affected  adversely  the  fall-sown  grains. 

In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  criticism  in  the  Hungarian  press 
of  agriculturals  officials  for  negligence  and  ether  faults.    To  offset 
the  losses  in  winter  grain,  Vice  Premier  Nagy,  in  an  address  to  a 
national  agricultural  production  conference  during  February,  stated  that 
the  area  to  be  sown  to  spring  wheat  should  increase  almost  10  times.    -  . 
Spring  breadgrains  (wheat  and  rye)  during  the  prewar  years  amounted  to 
only  a  little  more  than  I  percent  of  breadgrain  acreage  and  production. 
Field  work  in  March  appeared  to  be  lagging  badly,  in  spite  of  good  weather. 

A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  dated  February  1,'  stated 
that  lj-5  percent  of  the  arable  land  in  Hungary  must  be  planted  to  winter 
and  spring  breadgrains.    This  would  amount  to  approximately  6,200,000 
acreas  and,  if  accomplished,  would  exceed  the  prewar    acres  of 
approximately  5>6CO,000  acres  which  represented  about  kO  percent  of  the 
total  plowable  land.    This  shift  to  grain  represents  a  reversal  of  the 
Government  policy  of  concentrating  on  expansion  of  industrial  crops,  and 
indicates  a  serious  need  for  breadgrains. 

Shortage  of  -  dairy  and  other  food  products  also  are  becoming  more 
severe.     However,  rationing  has  not  yet  been  reintroduced  into  Hungary. 

U.S.  SPICE  ...   -- 

IMPORTS  m  1952 

United  States  imports  of  vanilla  beans,  black  and  white  pepper, 
cassia  and  cassia  vera,  nutmeg  and  mace  rose  ir.  x952  over  1951  kut 
imports  of  ginger  root,  cinnamon  and  chips  and  pimento  dropped.  The 
import  value  of  black  and  white  pepper,  cassia  and  cassia  vera  and 
nutmeg  increased  but  the  import  value  of  vanilla  beans,  ginger  root, 
cinnamon  and  chips,  pimento  and  mace  dropped.    The  price  per  pound  of 
all  of  the  spices  except  white  pepper  and  cassia  and  cassia  vera  dropped 
compared  to  1951 • 
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Blade  pepper,  the  largest  United  States  spice  import ,  comes  principally 
■from  India,  Indonesia  and  British  Malaya.     Imports  from  India  rose  10  per- 
cent over  I951  but  those  from  Indonesia  better  than  doubled  while  imports 
from  British  Malaya  are  5  times  what  they  were  in  1951.    Also  United  States 
imports  of  Indonesia  white  pepper  more  than  tripled  in  1952* 

Nutmeg  ranked  second  in  volume  among  United  States  spice  imports  in 
1952  coming  principally  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  Indonesia  while 
vanilla  beans  and  ginger  root  ranked  second  and  third,  respectively,  in 
va  lue . 

Pepper  prices  since  prewar  years  have  skyrocketed  but  are  now  showing 
s  downward  trend.    It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the:  will  ever 
return  to  the  prewar  level.    All  other  spice  prices,  excluding  vanilla 
beans,  have  doubled  since  prewar.    Vanilla  prices  lave  remained  fairly 
constant. 


NEW  GRADE  SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR  SWISS  FRUITS 

Indicative  c    the  trend  toward  improved  quality  of  fruit  production 
in  Western  Europe,  the  Swiss  Fruit  Union  has  just  adopted  in  part  the 
proposals  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Geneva)  for  the  grading 
of  fruits  into  three  grades,  Extra,  I  and  II.    The  new  grades  apply  only 
to  seed  fruit  but  new  grades  for  stone  fruits  probably  will  be  promulgated 
in  the  fall  months. 

The  new  grades  are  based  on  (a)  requirements  as  regards  such  as  general 
appearance,  coloring,  shape,  degree  of  maturity,  and  injuries,  (b)  tolerances 
for  defects,  (c)  size  and  (d)  packing.    Fancy  or  Extra  comprise  fruit  special! 
sorted  to  obtain  full  uniformity  in  size  and  general  appearance,  perfect 
quality,  practically  free  of  blemishes  and  defects  and  specially  packed. 
Grade  I  includes  selected  sound  fruit  with  only  minor  blemishes  and  defects. 
Grade  II  includes  the  ordinary  commercial  fruit  with  wider  tolerances  for 
defects  but  do;s  not  include  windfall,  wormy,  shrivelled  fruit  nor  fruit 
conspicuously  showing  damage  from  hail    scab,  insects,  birds  or  other  causes. 
Grade  I  and  II  do  not  require  special  sizing  but  minimum  size  is  specified 
by  previous  regulations. 


BRITISH  APPLE  AND  PEAR 
MARKETING  SCHEME 


A  new  law  providing  for  marketing  agreement -type  regulations  for 
apples  and  pears  has  Just  been  passed  and  the  Government  i:as  issued  an 
order  making  the  Scheme  effective  as  of  March  h}  1953.    The  Scheme  provides 
for  a  marketing  board  with  broad  powers,  the  registration  of  all  applee  and 
pear  growers  of  one  acre  or  more,  and  the  registration  of  handlers  of 
fruit-.    Although  there  are  seme  exceptions,  producers  may  not  sell  fruit 
to  anyone  except  registered  handlers  or  on  an  auction  market. 

There  are  special  provisions  for  the  sale  and  handling  of  processing 
fruit  which  include  minimum  prices  and  assurances  that  fruit  sold  for 
processing  will  not  later  enter  the  fresh  fruit  mark  t.    The  Scheme  also 
provides  for  grade  prorations  but  d.->es  not  require  sales  at  any  set  level 
of  prices  except  lor  processing  fruit. 
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The  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Eoard  is  contingent  on  a  poll  of 
producers  and  th?  requisite  majority  means  (a)  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  of  registered  producers  voting  on  the  poll;  and  (b) 
registered  producers  who  are  capable  of  producing  net  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity. of  apples  and  pears 'which  ail  registered  producers 
voting  oh  the  pell  are  capable  of  producing, 

FALL-SOWN  GRAIN  ACREAGE  IN 
YUGOSLAVIA  SLIGHTLY  SMALLER 

Yugoslavia's  total  fall  seeding  of  grain  in  1952  for  harvest  in 
1953  is  placed  at  5/^09,000  acres,  according  to  the  American  Embassy, 
Belgrade.    This  is  about  1  percent  less  than  grain  seeding  a  year 
earlier,  which  represented  7b  percent  of  all  smallgrain  acreage,  winter 
and  spring,  in  1952.    Of  ths  current  fall-sown  acreage,  wheat  accounts 
for  1*, 267,000  acres,  rye  598,000,  and  barley  W-5,000  acres.    Oats  and 
other  smallgrains  account  for  the  remainder  of  99, 000  acres.    The  current  . 
wheat  acreage  is  about  3  percent  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  which 
reduction  is  partially  offset  by  an  8  percent  increase  in  rye  acreage. 

Winter  wheat  normally  accounts  for  .about '95' percent' of  the  total 
wheat  area-,  1  Other  grains  have  a  larger  proportion  of  spring- sown 
grain*    According  to  official  estimates,  the  1952  winter  rye  aroa  was 
75  percent-' of  total  rye  acreage,  winter  barley  52  percent  of  total  barley 
acreage,  and  pats  only,  5  percent  of  the  total. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable-  since  October.    Prior  to 
that  time  -floods  ca"used  some  concern  for  tha  fall  seeding  program. 
The  affects  of  the  floods  on  the  ovei--all  fall  see&ings  are  now 
believed  to  have  "been  neglible.    Recently  melting  snows  have  caused 
some  overflow  In  the  Morava  and  Mlava  rivers  in  an  area  southeast  of 
Belgrade.    Some  concern  has  also  "been,  expressed  concerning  the  potjji- 
bility  of  flocds  in 'the Sava  valley,  with  the  melting  of  snows  in 
Slovenia  and  Croatia.    Favorahle  conditions  have  been  good  soil 
moisture  supplies  and  sufficient  snow  cover  to  prevent  winterkill.  \ 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  UTOl^NUFAC'rURED  ......    ■  ,    •-  • 

TOBACCO  LOWER ,  IN.  ]  952  -  ■■  I/'  

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1952  were  395.0 
million  pounds  (declared  weight)  valued  at  $2^5.4  million,  as  compered 
with  522.1  .mllicn  pounds  valued  at  $325.5  million...    This  repr©a^rits  a 
of  2k  percent  in  volume  and  2'y  'percent  'in  value  during  last  year  as 
compared  to  the  1951  calendar  year,    Postwar  annual  avorage  (19^8-52) 
exports  totaled  U63„8  million  pounds  valued  at  $257.5  million.  This 
compares  with  the  prewar  average  (1935-39)  of  >t@0$6  million  pounds  valued 
at  $127.8  million,    There  was  a  decrease  in  exports  of  every  type  of  loaf 
except  Bur ley  and  cigar  leaf  which  increased  slightly  during  1952. 

1/    Detailed  information  on  the  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  hy 

countries  of  destinations  will  be  contained  in  a  Foreign  Agriculture- 
Circular  soon  to  he  published  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri cultural 
Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  C0 
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INCREASE  IN  WOOL  MOVENT  FROM  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  l/ 

Exports  of  wool  from  the  5  major  Southern  Hemisphere  producing 
countries,  were  up  52  percent  in  the  first  months  2/  of  the  current 
season  over  last  season,    Exports  were  up  from  all  countries  with 
the  exception  of  New  Zealand  and  all  major  consuming  countries  shared 
in  the  increase. 

Exports  from  Argentina  were  up  over -20  times  from  the  very  low 
level  of  last  year  and  up  about  9  times  from  Uruguay,  as  surpluses 
accumulated  due  to  grower  resistance  to  lower  prices  and  governmental 
policy  during  last  season j  were  moved  into  consumption. 

Exports  from  Ausjr^lia  reflects  increased  production  and  better 
clearance  at  auctions  as  consuming  countries  purchased  early  and 
steadily  to  rebuild  low  mill  stocks  and  keep  pipelines  filled.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  the  United  kingdom  and  Japan, 

Movement  out  of  New  Zealand  has  been 'normal  "but  not  up  to  the  level 
of  last  year  when  special*  sales  were  held  in  August  to  move  wool  held 
over  from  the  previous  season  by  labor  troubles.    Exports  from  South 
Africa,  up  20  percent  over  last  year,  reflects  the  increased  demand 
for  wool  this  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe, 

All  consuming  countries  have  shared  in  the.  increased  exports; 
however,  movement  to  the  United  States  was  up  only  2  percent  in  contrast 
to  a  l64  percent  increase~"to  the  "United  Kingdom,    Japan  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  market  this  year,  taking  substantial  quantities 
from  Australia*,    Western  Europe  and  especially  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  active  in  South  America  markets  in  the  past  few  months  after 
having  been  a  minor  factor  in  both  Argentina  and  Uruguay  for  the  past 
several  years., 

The  period  under  study'  (July -December)  has  seen  an  extraordinarily 
stable  market  which  has  given,  confidence  and  allowed  mills  and  dealers 
to  begin  to  rebuild  stocks  without  fear  of  substantial  losses,.  World 
consumption  increased  by  about  12  percent  in  the  final  quarter  of  1952 
over  the  previous  quarter  and  reached  the  highest  level  of  the  past  2 
year a * 

Supplies  appear  adequate,  at  somewhere  near  present  price  levels, 
for  the  increased  rate  of  consumption  until  the  1953-5^  Southern  Hemisphere 
production  becomes  available.    Judging  from  the  rate  of  movement  in  the 
first  part  of  the  'current  season  most  of  the  excess  supplies  held  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  will  be  in  the  consuming  countries  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

TJ  A~  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione, 
tr.S|  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C 

2/  Season  begins  July  1  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the :  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  October  1  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
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GUATEMALA 1 S  OILSEED 
SUPPLIES  UP  IN  1953 

Guatemalan  production  of . cottonseed  for  crushing  in  1953  is  estimated 
at  6,300  short  tons,  as  compared  with  about  3,0l+0'  tons  in  1.952,  reports 
Agricultural  Attache  Cleveland  B,  McZhight,  American  Embassy,  Guatemala 
City/    Sesame  production  also  is  "believed  to  have  increased,  possibly 
reaching  1,250  tons.    Although  the  recent  large  harvests  of  "both  cotton- 
seed and  sesame  may  reduce  imports  of  vegetable  oils,  relatively  large  im- 
ports of  hog  lard,  butter,  margarine,  and  tallow  are  expected  to  continue 
throughout  1953. 

GUATEMALA :  •  Production  of  vegetable  oilseeds 
and  animal 'fats,  1951  and  1952 


(Short  tons) 


Commodity              *  1951 

-1952 

Lard  l/. . ,  . . 

• 

• 

. . ..  s  4, 670 

, ,     r  h,Q00:' 

,  :  1, 010 

;  ,  ;  k,56o 

:  4,150 
:  3,720 
230 
:  1,010 
:  3,01+0 
:  i+,560 

17    Commercial  production. 


Source:    American  Embassy, 

Combined  imports  into  Guatemala  in  1952  of  lard  (If, 002  tons),  tallow 
(3,017),  and  butter  (15),  were  about  7  percent  above  1951.    Margarine  im- 
ports (2^0  tons)  more  than  doubled.    Vegetable  lard  and  oil  imports  in  1952 
were  210  and  286  tons,  respectively,  an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent 
for  both  commodities  from  the  year  before.    With  the  exception  of  butter, 
most  of  the  imports  in  1952  came  from,  the  United  States, 

Guatemalan  importers  of  tallow  now  are  required  to  purchase  domestic 
tallow  equal  to  20  percent  (formerly  10  percent)  of  the  quantity  imported. 
The  established  price  of  domestic  tallow  continues  at  lk  cents  per  pound. 
Other  prices  in  the  local  market,  as  of  February  26,  vere  as  follows: 
Imported  hog  lard,  wholesale  — 31  cents  pe^  pound)  domestic  lard,  wholesale-- 
23  cents  per  pounri ;  sesame  seed- -about  $120  per  short  ton;  cottonseed-- 
about  $20  per  ton;  corozo  kernels-  -about  $.i60  per  ton,    Corozo  oil  at  the 
present  time  is  in  strong  demand  by  local  soap  manufacturers  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  local  price  of  lk  cents  per  pound  compares  favorably 
with  the  price  of  20  cents  per  pound  for  imported  coconut  oil. 

It  is  likely  that  as  much  domestic  sesame  seed  as  possible  will  be 
made  available  for  export  in  1953  since  the  export  price  is  more  attractive 
than  the  price  in  the  domestic  market.,    Export  restrictions  on  Guatemalan 
sesame  seed  were  lifted  in  November  1952c 
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BRAZILIAN  EXPORTERS  OF  CASTOR  AND  BAEASSU  OILS 
TO  BENEFIT  UNDER  FREE-MARKET  EXCHANGE  LAW 

Brazilian  exporters-  of  certain  comodities,  Including  castor  and 
babaseu  oils,  can  now  exchange  at  the  free  market  rate  a  part  of  the 
foreign'  currency  they  earn  from  the  sale  of  these  products,  according  to 
the  American  Embassy,  Bio  de  Janeiro.    The  list  of  commodities  that  can 
be  exported  under  the  new  reflations,  classified  according  to  the  per- 
cent of  the  exchange  proceeds  salable  in  the  free  market,  was  published 
in  Dairio  Oficial  of  February  2k,  1953. 

Under  the  3  classifications  of  15,  3°*         50  percent,  castor  and 
babassu  oils  are  listed  at  30  percent.    Brazilian  exporters  formerly  were 
required  to  sell  all  of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings  at  the  official 
rate.    (One  U.S.  dollar  ($1#00),  which  sells  for  about  37  Brazilian 
cruzeiros  in  the  free  market  brings  only  18.7  cruzeiros  in  the  official 
market.)    The  new.  legislation  thus  will  permit  exporters  to  reduce  their 
prices  on  the  world  market  without  a  resulting  loss  in  the  amount  of 
cruzeiros  they  receive. 

The  above  authorization  in  effective  Fecruary  2h  to  December  31> 
1953>  at  which  time  renewal  can  be  authorized  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
effective  rate  of  exchange  lower  than  the  effective  rate  resulting  from  the 
above  percentage.    Under  the  free  exchange  market  legislation,  additional  com 
modities  can  be  authorized  at  s;ny  time.. 

U.S.  COPRA  -COCONUT  OIL  IMPORTS, 
COCONUT  OIL  EXTORTS  DECLINE  IN  1952 

United  States  imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  1952  amounted  to 
32^,621  and  59, 307  short  tons,  respectively.    This  represents  a  decline 
from  1951  of  one-fourth  in  copra  purchases  but  an  increase  of  5  percent 
in  oil.    On  a  combined  basis,  in  terms  of  copra  equivalent,  imports 
totaled  Ul8,7o0  tons  or  22  percent  less  than  the  539j°30  tons  taken  in 
1951  and  28  percent  less  than  the  579,290  tens  imported  in  1950.  While 
copra  imports  exceeded  prewar  by  kO  percent,  coconut  oil  imports  arco unit- 
ed to  only  one-third  of  the  1935-39  average.    All  of  the  copra  and 
virtually  all  of  the  coconut  oil  originated  in  the  Philippines. 

Exports  of  crude  and  refined. coconut  oil  in  1952,  in  terms  of  crude 
oil,  also  were  down  from  the  previous  year--19,lo5  against  20,100  tons. 
Other  North  American  countries  took  over  half  of  the  crude  oil  exports, 
with  Canada  the  major  market.    South  American  countries  accounted  for  V? 
percent  of  the  total  with  Colombia  the  largest  "buyer.    South  America 
also  purchased  hO  percent  of  the  refined  oil  and  again  Colombia  took 
the  ma^or  portion.    Over  one-third  of  the  refir.ed  oil  went  to  other 
North  American  countries-- largely  to  Canada. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Copra  imports,  by  country  of  origin, 
1952  with  comparisons 


(Short  tons) 


Country                         :  Average  : 
of  origin                        :  1935-39  : 

1950  ; 

1951  1/  ; 

1952  1/ 

-  • 

NORTH  AMERICA                                               :  253 

•  * 

ASIA:                                                       :  ; 
Other,  *•«••,•.«•„....•*••«»•»•  456 

:  .469, 966  : 

'  449,483 

:  321,^98 

:  469,966  ■  i 

:  *i49,483 

;  321,498 

•  < 

AUSTRALIA  &  OCEANIA;  : 

Western  Pacific  Islands. „  -  :  : 

:  3,123 

3,123 

•  « 

•  4 

:  14-69,966  i 

I  449,483 

:  324,621 

1/  Preliminary. 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 

UNITED  STATES:    Coconut  oil  imports,  by  country  of  origin, 

1952  with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 

Country                           :  Average 
of  origin                        :  1935-39 

;  1950 

;  1951  1/ 

NORTH  AMERICA : 

Other  ,  i  :  4 

\  2/ ,;; 

:          .  2 

!  IT 
:  14 

:  2 
1 

2  ! 

31 

!  3 

• 

ASIA  s  j 

:.       368  : 
:        3^5  : 
:  68,147 

13/56,386 

:  59,304 

:  68,860 

:3/56,386 

:  59,304 

* 
• 

11 

• 
• 

Grand  total  : 3/171,358 

\  68,873  : 

!3/56,W  ; 

!  59,307 

1/    Preliminary.    2/    Less  than  .5  ton.    3/  Revised. 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES j    Crude  coconut  oil  export s,  by  country 
of  destination,  1952  with  comparisons 
(Short  tons) 


Country  of 
destination 


.Average 
1935 ^39 


1950 


NORTH  AMERICA: 
Canada. .  ,:. 

Cuba.  •  

Guatemala* .  .  . 
Mexico. . ,'.  '„ 
Other 

Total. . , 
SOUTH;  ..AMERICA ; 
Colombia.  •'   ..  ... 

Ecuador ....  . 

Peru „ .  . ,  .  ;  ,  „ . 
Venezuela j . .  . 
Other. ....... 

Total, . I 

EUROPE;.  .'. 

Germany .,,■..„ 
Other. . ... 

'  Total... 

ASIA  ...... 

AFRICA,  ......... 


ii  080; 

945: 
.  64: 

358. 
234; 


1,159 

3,207 
136 
3 
25 


4,530 


39: 
54: 

i4i 

23:' 


603 
"4 
39 
1,475 
'  96 


'130: 


2:21" 


4  •   fi.    •  1 


405: 


405; 


39 


39 


15 


Grand  total. 


5,221: 


"oTB'Ol 


L95I  1/ 


2,701 

3, 17P 
283 
1,647 
.1,760 
9,586 


.   .  .979 
672 

295 
1,901 

 97 

,  .3,  955 

2,35.0 
,  56 
2,406' 


403 


 30 

16,  369 


1952  1/ 


4,840 
2,464 

319 
32 
609 


.  • .  .5,490 

979 
208 
43 

.    ■  ■  12 

_-.iJ_32 


21 


55 


15,051 


UNITED  STATES:     Refined  coconut  oil  exports,  "by  country 
of  destination,  1952  with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of 
destination 


•  •  •  ■* 


NORTE  AMERICA 

C&Ilci.cLcl » 

Cuba, 

Guatemala,, 
Other;  ;-:v.'«:.  •> 

Total. . „'. , .  < 
SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Colombia  

Ecuador 

Peru  

Venezuela.       .  5 ,  . , 
Other,  i ... . .  ;."V. 
Total.  

EUROPE: 
Iceland. 

Other.  I  ', .  . 

Total. .. . .  

ASIA,  , . .  .  ...... 

AUSTRALIA  &  OCEANIA . 

Grand  total. . 


:  Average  : 
i  1935-39      :  :' 

1950 

:  19511/ 

:  1952  1/ 

•  » 

•  • 

I59.  : 

921 

\  672 

:  1,014 

:  667: 

;    ■   •   •  -177 

:  '..V/  '  "  155 

.     -  •  •  Q 

sv  •       ••  10 

56 

;  152; 

'  -  \  & 

-  -  34 

76 

:  997; 

1 ,  06O 

1,093 

1,301 

«  - 

•  <- 

:  If 

f 

■  •           •  0 

:  •      *  275i 

i,32i' 

6: 

'  75 

:  72 

:  8:: 

'■  •  •  •  - 1 61 

:   ■      •  97: 

147 

•3/524- 

'900' 

56 

;  70: 

6 

22: 

37 

91: 

3,672 

•  i;464: 

'      ■  1,633 

•  •  ■ 

;  •  ■  •  '  '943: 

922 

:  63O; 

21 

8 

:  71.3: 

592 

9h6: 

930 

;                11:  18; 

16 

;  82: 

:  1,894: 

5,  348: 

3,523: 

3,882 

1/  Preliminary. 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census 
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PARAGUAY  OPENS  NEW  : 
TUNG  OIL  PLANT 

A  new  tung  oil  processing  plant  located  in  the  Alto  Parana  region  of 
Paraguay  was  dedicated  on- February  7>  1953>  according  , to  the  American 
Embassy,  Asuncion.    The  machinery,  all  of  German  manufacture,  received 
its'  shake-down  operation  severaTmonthea^ '  and  is  now  ready  for-  the'  -1953'  ' 
tung' harvest. '  The  capacity'  of  the  new"  plant"  is'  about  23  short  tons  of 
kernels  per . 2^-hour ■  day .    The. location  bf  •  the' new .  p  lant  in  the  tung  grow- 
ing -.area  Is  -an'  important  departure  from. 'the  former  custom  of  transporting 
the; kerne Is .from  Southern  Paraguay  to  the  processing  plants  located  near 
Asuncion.'  -  ,       •        .     -     -  [   

1952-53  COTTON  EXPORTS-  FROM    [  '    '  ' ".  ; ' 

EGYPT [ CONSIDERABLY  ABOVE  1951-52  '  ; 

.  Exports  of  raw. cotton  from  Egypt  during  August-De6ember ; 1952 'totaled • 
720,000  bales '(500  pounds  gross),  a  substantial  increase  over" the' 387; 000 
bales  exported  during  the  comparable  period  a  year 'earlier, 'according "to 
Carroll  F.  Conover, \ American  Embassy,  Cairo.  -   

The  principal  recipients' of  Egyptian  cotton  during  the' first* 5 'months 
of  the  current  season'were  France,  Italy, "Western  Germany, 'and' India, ' 
shipments  to  which  amounted  to  136,000  bales,  102, 000  bales; '79; 000 "bales; ' 
and  52,000  bales,  respectively,  ' compare^,  with  51,000  bales,  54,000' bales; ' 
30,006  bales,  I  and  ^,000  bales  during  these  months'  in  195H 

Shipments  were!  particularly  heavy  during  the.  first 'month' of  the' 
current  season  (August  1952) ,'  amounting  to  3^4,000  bales'  c6mpared'  with  Only 
51,000  bales  in  August  1951>  largely  because  of  expected'  re'impositiOh"  of  '* ' 
cotton  export  taxes,  on  September '  1,  195£>  having  been' announced' at' the'   *'  ' 
time  of  their  temporary  suspension  in  May  1952.    Exports"  declined' sharply 
in  September  after  export  duties  were  reimposed,  although*  at'  a*  lower  rate. 

'  Consumption  of  raw  cotton  during  the-  first  half  -  of  -  -1952-53-  has  been 
at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  (about  6 'percent)'  than  during  this 'period  in 
1951*52, .  Consumption  during  the  entire  I95I-52  season  totaled  292,000' 
bales  (500  pounds  gross).    It  has  been  reported  that  approval  has' been 
given  to  a  plan  under  which  the  government  will  sell  cotton  on  credit  to 
mills  at  a  nominal  interest  charge  and  at  fixed  prices,  but  the  details 
of  this  plan  apparently  have  not  been  worked  out. 

Stocks  of  cotton  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  (August  1,  1952) 
were  at  a  very  high  level,  totaling  892,000  bale's  (500  pounds  gross),  of 
which  about  370,000  bales  were  government-owned,  having  been  purchased 
under  the  I95I-52  purchase  program.    As  of  February  7,  1953>  government- 
held  stocks,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  graded  and  available 
for  immediate  sale,  amounted  to  313,000  bales.    This  consisted  of  150,000 
bales  of  Karnak,  17,000  bales  of  Menoufi,  113,000  bales  of  Ashmouni,'  . 
19,000  bales  of  Zagora,  and  Hi-,000  .bales  of  Giza  30. 
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EGYPT*    Cotton  exports  by  country  of  destination;  averages 
1935-39  and  1945-49;  annual  1950-51  and  1951-52; 
August -December  1951  and  1952 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  . 

Year  beginning  August' T 


Country  of 
destination 


gAugus  t -Dec  erab  er 


Averages 
'  I935-39  S  1945-49  ! 

'  1Q51  ! 

'  1Q52 

:    1,000  : 

:    1,000  : 

:    1,000  i 

:  1,000  : 

'  1,000  : 

'  1,000 

'    bales  ! 

!    bale  s  ! 

!    bales  : 

!  bales  I 

'  bales  > 

>  bales 

a 

1/  23.V 

;    21  ; 

!         16. 1: 

!  9*5i 

r  5.2! 

!  5.1 

17.  8; 

t  I7.0: 

:  12,5: 

i  6.8; 

i  4.4; 

:  7.6 

:  49.9: 

:  52.5: 

:  57.6: 

:  36.6: 

•  13.7: 

:  27.4 

238.7: 

',  l6l.oj 

!  100,0. 

:  112.6: 

-  51.2: 

:  136.4 

147.2; 

!    H  ! 

;  56.8: 

:.  70.4; 

:  29.8: 

t  79.0 

18.3! 

2/ 

:  14.4: 

!  22.9; 

:  12.2; 

!  11.8 

:  105.3: 

!  1^3.8l 

:  186.3: 

:  112.7' 

:  5*.0; 

:  101.9 

1.1. 

:l/  39.5: 

!  39.*: 

:  10.0; 

f-  5.3: 

:  12.5 

!        31o8:        16. 2; 

;  14.3. 

5  '8.0"; 

:  .3: 

:  8.7 

38.2: 

2/  : 

!  2.3: 

.  34.9; 

:  31.5. 

!  IA 

:  25,1: 

:  25.*: 

;  62.8; 

»  62.2 

:     16. 9; 

',.  39.2 

12.8: 

:  17.0: 

!           11, p' 

!         •  c- : 

•       ( .9 

:  71.6: 

!  33.4; 

:  41,4 

!  28.1' 

:  15.1: 

!  34.9 

592.3' 

5:  367.5: 

:  382,6- 

:  68.3' 

:  44.9: 

!  10.9 

2/ 

!    H  ' 

:  39.8: 

i  2.0, 

:  1.5: 

:  6.4 

2h.2i 

2/  : 

;  12,6; 

!  l6.5, 

:  .3: 

:  24.1 

;  98.9' 

:  255.8, 

i  221.3, 

i  110.9' 

:  44.0; 

i  52.4 

;  U3o5. 

»;■  2/.I 

:  65.9: 

r  40.3, 

:  11.6. 

:  28.8 

!  k-9.6- 

I  B9.I: 

;  145*4- 

:  92.3 

:  32.5: 

:  44.4 

'  2/ 

jl/  129.4: 

s  38.5: 

!  .4: 

:  50.7 

53.5 

r  82.4- 

:3/ 

:  22.8 

:  11.8: 

28.6 

:  1,7*3.5 

!  1,450,9. 

:  1,531.8' 

:  908.3 

:  3t36,8: 

!  720.4 

Austria. ............... 

Belgium-Luxembourg. .... 

Czechoslovakia,  

France.  

Germany. ...... ..«.«•».., 

Hungary. ............... 

Italy  0  

Netherlands. 

Poland. ................ 

Rumania. 

Spain. . 

Sweden  .«<, 

Switzerland. 
United  Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia,, 

China  ,  

India .................. 

Japan. . <>••••. ••»•*.„ 

United  States. .,,.«. e . . 

•Soviet  Union,, 

Other  countries  

Total.....  


3  «  o  .  .  . 


l/  Three -year  average. 
3/   Chile  21.6. 


2/  '  if  any,  included  in  Other  countries. 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Egypt  and  official  reports. 

The  latest  official  estimate  of  the  1952-53  production,  1,946,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross),  compares  with  1,666,000  bales  in  1951-52.    Such  a  production 
would  be  the  largest  since  1937.    A  decree  law  of  September  23,  1952,  restricts 
cotton  acreage  in  1953,  1954,  and  1955  to  30  percent  of  the  cultiva table  area 
which  would  mean  a  reduction  of  about  330,000  acres  in  the  cotton  area  below  the 
1952-53  estimate  and  includes  an  estimated  reduction  of  140,000  to  145,000  acres 
in  the  area  to  be  planted  to  the  Karnak  variety.    A  shift  to  wheat  is  intended  by 
this  action.    The  increased  production  of  cotton  in  Egypt  during  recent  years  may 
be  attributed  to  gradual  expansion  of  acreage,  following  relaxation  of  sharp  war- 
time restrictions  as  yields  per  acre  have  declined,    Average  yields  per  acre 
during  the  periods  1935-39,  1940-44,  1945-49,  and  1950-52  amounted  to  495  pounds, 
508  pounds,  511  pounds,  and  419  pounds,  respectively. 
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The  1952-53  Egyptian  cotton  crop  is  "being  purchased  "by  the  government 
at  previously  announced  prices.  On  January  9,  1953;  "the  government's 
"buying  price  (fixed)  was  equivalent  to  38.9^  U.S.  cents  a  pound  for  Good 
Karnak  and  3^.62  cents  for  Good  Ashmouni.  When  the  purchase  program  was 
announced  it  was  also  indicated  that  the  various  decree  laws  under  which 
the  government  was  guaranteeing  bank  loans  against  the  1952-53  crop  were 
being  rescinded.  >• 

With  respect  to  the  sales  program,  since  February  9,  1953*  the  sales 
price  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  been  based  on  the  previous  day' s  closing 
price  (near  month)  on  the  New  York  Futures  Exchange  rather  than  on  the 
New  York  spot  quotations.    The  "base  price  of  Egyptian  medium-staple 
varieties  is  now  5  percent  over  the  New  York  futures  quotation  for 
Middling  15/l6-inch  instead  of  the  10-percent  differential  previously 
in  effect. 

The  30-percent  differential  over  the  New  York  futures  quotation 
for  extra- long-staple  Egyptian  cotton  remains  unchanged.    Exports  of 
Egyptian,  cotton  may  now  be  made  against  payments  of  25  percent-  of  the 
sales  price  in  dollars  or  sterling  and  75  percent  in  Egyptian  pounds 
(export  account),  which  may  "be  used  or  resold  for  the  purchase  of  > 
authorized  imports.    Payments  were  previously  acceptable  only  on  a  "basis 
of  50  percent  or  more  in  dollars  or  sterling. 

SUDAN'S  OUTLOOK  FOR  COTTON- 
SEED AND  OIL  TRADE  POOR 

The  outlook  for  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan's  trade  in  cottonseed  and 
cottonseed  oil  in  1953  is  poor,  according  to  information  supplied  "by  the 
Sudan  Government,  reports- R.T.  Murphy,  liaison  officer,  Khartoum.  This 
is  explained  "by  3  factors:     (l)  The  United  States  is  offering  large  quan- 
tities of  soybean  oil  at  low  market  prices,  (2)  United  States  availabili- 
ties of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  oil  have  increased,  and  hence  world 
supplies  have  increased,  and  (3)  European  crushers  of  cottonseed  are  pur- 
suing very  conservative  policies  this  year  after  having  suffered  losses 
last  year  as  a  result  of  overpur chasing  at  high  market  prices. 

At  present,  according  to  Government  reports,  cottonseed  and  cottonseed 
oil  are  "being  sold  on  a  day-to-day  "basis.    There  have  "been  no  future  sales 
made  for  either  commodity.    However,  Sudanese  production  of  cottonseed  is 
expected  to  increase  50  percent  in  1953  as  a  result  of  a  corresponding 
increase  in  cottonseed  production.    Seed  production  from  the  1952  cotton 
crop  is  estimated  unofficially  at  17U,000  short  tons. 

Egypt  consumes  most  of  the  cottonseed  oil  produced  in  the  Sudan,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  are  the  principal  markets  for  Sudanese 
cottonseed.    Oil  exports  through  November  1952  totaled  5,^90  tons  while  seed 
exports  amounted  to  88, 42^4-  tons  compared  with  and  116,922  tons, 

respectively,  in  the  same  period  of  1951.    A  small  quantity  of  cottonseed  oil 
is  consumed  locally  in  soap  manufacture,  but  all  unprocessed  cottonseed  is 
exported 

Mid-February  Egyptian  prices  for  cottonseed  oil  were  108  Egyptian 
pounds  per  metric  ton  ($282  per  short  ton)  for  refined  oil  and  98  pounds  ($256) 
for  crude  oil.    Since  these  prices  represent  a  considerable  decrease  from 
those  of  previous  years,  the  factories  which  crush  cottonseed  for  oil  in 
Sudan  are  not  working  at  full  capacity. 
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MTARTIC  BALEEN  WHALING 

TO  END  MARCH  16  ; 

The  pelagic  (open  sea)  catch  of  baleen  whales  in  the  Antarctic  is  to 
end  on  March  16,  Just  75  days  after  the  opening  of  the  1952-53  Antarctic 
season  on  January  2,  according  to  information 'available  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione.    This  decision,  reached  by  the  Committee 
of  International  Whaling  Statistics,  constitutes  a  forecast  by  that  body 
that  the  maximum-catch  quota  of  16,00.0  blue-whale-units  will  have  been 
attained  by  the  above  closing  date.    Although  the  1952-53  season  will  be 
11  days  longer  than  last  year' s  short  season  of  only  bh  days,  the 
expeditions  participating  numbered  only  16  against  19  in  1951-52.    As. of 
February  28,  the  catch  of  all  baleen  whales  was  reported  at  12,602 
blue-whale  units. 

Seven  countries,  the  same  as  last  season,  are  engaged  in  the  1952-53 
operations.    Those  countries,  along  with  the  number 'of  factory-ships  and 
catcher  boats  (in  parentheses)  employed  by  each,  are  as  follows;  Norway— 
7  (95);  the  United  Kingdom— 3  (k3) ;  the  Union  of  South  Africa— 1  (16); 
Japan — 2  (30);  Panama— 1  (16);  the  Netherlands--!  (12);  and  the  Soviet 
Union — 1  (15).    The  3  factory  ships  withdrawn  from  service  this  season  were 
Norwegian  vessels. 

The  production  of  whale  oil  from  the  current  season* s  pelagic  catch 
probably  will  approximate  the  383,000  short  tons  produced  in  1951-52, 
3ince  the  16,000  blue-whale-unit  quota  remains  unchanged.    A  small  in- 
crease in  output  may  result  from  the  longer  season  in  1952-53  due  to  the 
fact  that  whales  grow  fatter  as  the  season  progresses.     (In  addition  to 
the  1951-52  Antarctic  pelagic  output,  some  25,000  tons  of  whale  oil  was 
produced  from  whales  killed  by  catcher-boats  operating  from  3  South  Georgia 
shore  stations.    Data  regarding  production  of  whale  oil  in  areas  outside 
the  Antarctic  in  1952  are  not  yet  available.    This  production,  however, 
Usually  constitutes  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  world  output.) 

The  taking  of  sperm  whales  is  not  subject  to  the  same  strict  inter- 
national regulations  that  govern  the  catching  of  baleen  whales,  although 
some  limitations  have  been  introduced.    If  preliminary  data  regarding  the 
production  of  sperm  oil  by  Antarctic  expeditions  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  baleen  season  on  January  2,  1953/  can  be  considered  a  criteria  of  the 
entire  season" s  output,  production  of  sperm  oil  will  drop  sharply  in 
1952-53.    Of  the  12  expeditions  for  which  information  is  avaialble,  sperm 
oil  output  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  produced  as  of  the 
comparable  date  in  1952.    Total  Antarctic  production  of  sperm  oil  in 
1951-52  was  about  53,500  short  tons,  including  some  1,200  tons  from  South 
Georgia  shore- station  operations.    Production  of  sperm  oil  in  "other"  areas 
in  1952  probably  will  be  less  than  half  the  71,000  tons  produced  in  these 
areas  in  1951 • 
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U.S.  PEANUT  AND  PEANUT  OIL 
EXPORTS  DROP  SHARPLY 


United  States  exports  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  dropped  sharply  in 
1952.    Sales  of  shelled  peanuts  declined  from  24,995  ton3  in  1951  to  562 
tons  last  year;  unshelled  peanuts  from  1,587  to  65I'  tons'  "and  peanut  oil 
from  31,969  to  7,575  tons,    in  terms  of  unshelled  nuts  the  total  aggre- 
gated 27,'6l"5  tons  or  roughly  one -fifth  of  the  1^9, 320  tons  exported  in 
1951  and  only  7  percent  of  the  all-time  high  of  some  384,270  tons  shipped 
in  19*1-9.    Last  year's  export. volume  represented  only  3  percent  of  the 
reduced  1951  production,  whereas,  1951  exports  were  15  percent  of  the 
1950  crop.    The  record  shipments  of . 19^9  accounted  for  one -third  of  the 
record  1948  crop. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  peanut  oil- exports  went  to -Europe,  with 
Belgium- Luxembourg  the  principal  market.    Virtually  all  of  the  unshelled 
peanuts  and  over  one-half  of  the  shelled  nuts. went  to  other  North  Ameri- 
can countries  with  Canada  the  leading. "buyer.  


UNITED  STATES: 


Peanut  exports  by . country. of . destination, 
19 52, with  comparisons  


(Short 

tons) 

»   *                 .    .          *   t   r          ' 1 

Country  of 
•  destination 

I1950' 

» 

;i95i  if 

1  19$0 

;  1951'!/" 

1 

;'1952  1/ 

:       "'Unshelled     ...  ... 

Shelled 

North  America:  

• 

British  West  Indies. 

.:  36 

:  *  69 

\  90 

:  17. 

:  15 

!  17 

:    1, 395 

:       470 1 

y  588 

:  538 

:  164 

38 

1  37 

:  2 

•  •  8 

118 

:  17 

:  82 

■  M 

?8 

:  108 

117 

.:  hl6 

1,583 

;  651' 

-  T11 

315 

.:  14. 

i 

— #- 

105 

■—^ 

111 

Europe: 

•  4 
m  4 

•             M  < 

19,701! 

Western  Germany  

»             _  1 

•  •  4 

f  : 

1,112! 

Italy  

*       *m  c 

6,754: 

Norway  

•       m  * 
•   «  1 

2,237: 

*       m  1 

5,576! 

7,072: 

16 

Other  

3! 

18: 

45: 

5? 

Total  :  -  - 

25,295: 

17,220; 

74 

33: 

3/  p,9i5: 

62 

Grand  total.  „ .  .* 

. :  538: 

1,587: 

651: 

26,144; 

24,995: 

562 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  .5  ton.    3/  6,856  tons  to  Formosa 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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UNITED  STATES:    Peanut  oil  exports  by  country  of  destination,, 

1952  with  comparisons  l/ 


(Short  tons) 


Country  'of 

• 

1950 

• 
• 

1951  2/ 

•  I952  2/ 

fttinat"]  on 

• 

• 

North  America i 

• 
• 

...  • 
• 

* 

• 
• 

Canada  •«.9.««a...  ......... 

• 

0 

4  2^8 

i  791 

Cuba ..<•••.•,,«.*.,•».,.. ......  a , 

■J  y  y 

• 

* 

5ol 

i  551 

Othe"»"  i.'.^.'i"..'.^*;  ...... .i-.'.iiw  . 

• 

Q 

Total  e ........  c  ,.«....  3 ...  j .  * 

* 

"  876 

• 

.'4,828 

S    1  704 

765 

* 
• 

7Q0" 

•  077 

Europe 

• 

i 

• 
• 

. 

9,813 

* 

9,875 

:  3,349 

• 

D 

1,279 

- 

« 
• 

579 

i 

2,351 

• 

3,191 

i  1,217 

c 

5,521 

7,058 

:  130 

3 

726 

• 

3,472 

s  118 

• 

18,417 

a 

25,454 

's  '  4,8i4 

96 

• 

516 

t"  ■"V3" 

0 

■■"307" 

■s  30 

8  7 

Grand  total             .«?..«<> . 

* 

.-•■>!■    1    .  » 

20,154 

• 

0 

31,969 

s  7,575 

1/    Crude  and  refined  in  terms  of"  crude,    2/  Preliminary, 


Source?    Bureau  of  the  Census.  *  ,  ...... 

MEXICO  REDUCES  EXPORT  ' 

TAX  ON  CANDELILLA  WAX  '  ' 

The  Mexican  Government  has  reduced  the  export  tax  on  candelilla  wax 
by  75  percent,  reports  P.  Miner,  American  Embassy,  Mexico  City,    The  re- 
duction from  4c74  pesos  per  gross  kilogram  (24.9  cents  per  pound)  to  I.I85 
pesos  (6.2  cents),  became  effective  January  1,  1953  and  is  to  expire 
December  31,  1953.    The  ad  valorum  tax  of  3  percent  remains  unchanged. 

Only  those  organizations  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  produce  candelilla  wax  and  who  operate  through  the  Banco  Nap ional  de 
Comercio  Exterior,  S,A,,  are  granted  this  benefit. 

According  to  trade  sources,  this  step  was  taken  by  the  Mexican 
Government  in  an  effort  to  encourage  the  production  of  candelilla  wax  in 
Mexico.    The  action,  however,  apparently  will  be  applicable  only  to  the 
accumulated  stocks  of  candelilla  wax  because  the  hartresting  of  candelilla 
was  prohibited  as  of  December  1,  1952  until  September  1953,  in  order  to 
prevent  excessive  cutting  and  destruction  of  the  plant ,     (See  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  December  29,  1952.) 
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INDONESIA'S  COPRA  EXPORTS  . 

UP  E?  FEBRUARY  " 

Exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia  '1ft  February  again  . were  small.  They 
amounted  to  18,586  10ng  tons,  an-  Increase  of  one -third  from  the  previous 
month  hut  only  thre©^ fourths  as  ;great  as  the-  quantity  shipped .  in  Febru- 
ary  1952.    January-February  exports  totaled  ^2, 591  tons  against  56,678 
tons  in  the  first  2  months  of  1952.    The  breakdown  of  the  February  1953 
copra,  exports,,  by  country  of  destination,  is  as  follows:  •  Netherlands- - 
6,889  tons;  Western  .  'Germany- -5, 000 j  Japan- -2,' OSji  'Norway- -2,-G49;-  .Den- 
mark— 1,581;  and  France--1,000  tons.   . 

.  Copra  Foundation  purchases- during  February  amounted  to  31,002  tons, 
of  which  29,034  tons  originated  in  East  Indonesia  and  1,968  .  tons  in 
West  Borneo,    Deliveries  of  copra  to  local  oil  mills- were  reported  at 
13*135  tons.    The  buying  price  in  East  Indonesia,  increased  March  1  by 

10  rupiahs  to  140  rupiahs  per  100  kilograms,  including  packing,'  and  is 
guaranteed  until  the  end  of  April.  -  

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  COTTONSEED  AND  'COTTON- 
SEED OIL  UP  SIGN  IFICANTLY •  IN  1952  1/ -.    .  .  '•  * 

United  States  exports  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  oil  in  1952 
aggregated  70  percent  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  foreign  sales 
failed  to  reach  the  high  levels  of  I9U9  and  1950.    Cottonseed  exports 
amounted  to  11,273  short  tons  compared  with  7,153  tons  in  1951  while 

011  exports  were  53*639  tons  against  31,564  tons  the  year  before.  Ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  seed  equivalent  1952  shipments  totaled  357, 330  tons 
compared  with  210,790  in  1951,  473,950  in  1950  and  397,690  tons  in  1949. 
Increased  exports  in  1952  reflected  the  50  percent  expansion  in  1951 
seed  production  from  the  output  of  the  previous  year. 

-  -  —  "  ,  ., . , . 

The  bulk  of  the  1952  cottonseed  exports — 80  percent- -and  cottonseed 
oil  exports--85  percent--went  to  other  North  American,  countries.  Mexico 
alone  took  8,051  tons  of  seed  and  12,904  tons  of  oil,;  The  leading  market 
for  oil,  however,  was.  Canada  with  purchases  of  31,928-.  tons. 

CANADIAN  CATTLE  NUMBERS  ' 

INCREASE  IN  1952  «'  ■ 

Canadian  cattle  on  farms  on  December  1,  1952  increased  by  '12 
percent,  to  a  total  of  8,916,000  head,  from  the  same  •  date  last  year. 
This  marks  the  first  year  of  increase  in  the  current  cattle  cycle  in 
Canada.    The  previous  cycle  saw  a  peak  of  10,258, 000  head  in  1945 
followed  by  a  gradual  decline  to  7,936,000  head  going  into  19521 

Output  (slaughter  plus  exports)-' at  this  stage  i?i,  the  build  up  of 
numbers  is  likely  to  represent  about  36  percent  of  1953,  P^?*)^0/  judging 
from  past  records*    This  rate  of  output  allows  for  continued  increase  in 
numbers  over  the  next  twelve  months  and  indicates  total  slaughter'  and' 
export  of  live  animals  at  3,200,060  head  in  1953. 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Circular  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relatione,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25*  D.  C. 
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CANADA:    Livestock  umbers  on  December  1,  1952, 
with  comparison 


Classification' 

« 
• 

Average  i 
1935-39 

;  1950  1/  ; 

;  1951  1/  ■ 

.  1952 

• 

Thousands 

!  Thousands  i 

!  Thousands  : 

!  Thousands 

Cattle 

• 

• 

,        0  PRO  i 

!  j,u19 

ft 

k,2Q7.  ■ 

:     4, 795 

:     5,081*  : 

5,397 

• 

4 

t\    8,292  : 

1     7,936  ; 

!  0,916 

Hogs 

• 
• 

g  ' 

l  ! 

0 

!     3,9^9  : 

I     3,9'37  ! 

\  3,678 

2/  ! 

!       l,4fU  ! 

:  l,5ll 

J  1,559 

• 
• 

!      5,^19  ! 

:     5,W  i 

!  5,237 

• 
• 

• 

2,651  ! 

I      1,268  ! 

!       1,016  « 

!  1,105 

• 

• 
• 

1     1,595  ! 

1,235  : 

:  1,136 

l/  Estimates  for  December  1,  1951  have  been  revised  on  the  basis  of  the 
Agricultural  Census  of  June  1,  1951,  but  revisions  are  not  available 
for  the  preceding  inter -census  years. 

2/   Not  available. 


Source :    Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,, 

CANADIAN  CATTLE  AND  CALVES :    Output  in  relation  to  inventor:/  numbers 
averages  1936 J+0,  X9h±-%5,  annual  I9I+6-53, 


Year 


Cattle  on 
farms ' l/ 


Output  2/ 


Output 

as  percentage  of  numbers 


:  1,000 

:  head 

1936-40  ave  :  8,2^6 

19^1-1+5  ave  :  3/  9, 103 


19^6  ... 

19^7  ... 
19^3  ... 

19^9  ... 

1950  .., 

1951  ... 

1952  hi 

1953  7. . 


i 

3/ 
3/ 
1/ 
3/ 
3/ 


9,961 
9,016 

8,9^ 
3,251 
3,21+3 

a,  292 
7,936 

8,Qlo 


1,000 

head 
3,012 

3,399 

3,836- 
3,576 

3,965 
3,612 
■3,576' 

2,877 
2,300 
(3,200) 


if  December  1  of  preceding  year, 

2/  Slaughter  plus  exports  of  live  animals. 

3/  Subject  to  revision  ........ 

]+/  Preliminary 

Official  sources. 


Percent 

36.5 

37.3 

33. 5 
39.7- 
M+.2 

h$,k 
3^.7 
35.3 

(36.0). 
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Per  capita  consumption  of  "beef  and  veal  in  Canada  in  the  2 -year 
period  191*7-51  averaged  6k. k  pounds*    Based  upon  a  population  of  about 
15  million,  total  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  at  the  average  per  capita 
rate  would  amount  to  nearly  1  billion  pounds,  allowing  for  a  small  increase 
"because  of  the  indicated  higher  rate  of  consumption  since  prices  have 
dropped.    To  meet  domestic  consumption  3,0G0,000  to  3,100,000  head  of 
cattle  and  calves  would  be  required.    After  allowing  for  about  50,000 
dairy  animals  normally  exported  from  Canada  there  would  appear  to  be 
50,000  to  150,000  head  of  cattle  or  meat  equivalent  that  might  move  into 
the  United  States  market.    Outside  the  movement  of  feeder  stock  which  would 
depend  upon  availability  of  feed  in  Canada  the  bulk  of  the  exports  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  form  of  meat'. 

U.So  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  1/ 

The  value  of  United  States  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products 
during  1952  was  $58.7  million,  which  was  slightly  above  the  $56.7  million 
exported  in  1951  and  over  5  times  greater  than  the  prewar  (193^-38) 
annual  average  value  of  $10.8  million.    Cigarette  exports  accounted  for 
93.7  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  products  value  in  1952;  chewing  tobacco, 
3*3  percent  of  total  value;  smoking  tobacco,  2.5  percent;  and  cigars,  0,6 
percent * 

(See  table  on  following  page) 

1/  Detailed  information  on  the  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products 
by  countries  of  destination  will  be  contained  in  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D„C. 
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